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It was the same distrust of the government over which he presided that made Nicholas seek advice, not of the State Council, the official consultative legislative assembly, but of secret committees appointed ad hoc. Desire for secrecy led at times to grotesque situations. For instance, a secret committee created in 1839 to draft proposals for the improvement of the position of the peasantry was officially labeled "a committee for the equalization of local-government dues and charges in the western provinces/7 The object of this curious device was "to prevent suspicions and conjectures." The public was not only excluded from participation in legislation but was to remain ignorant of the fact that reforms were under discussion, until the tsar and his intimate advisers had reached a decision.
The framework of provincial administration, like that of central government, was retained with only minor changes, although the local government reforms of Catherine II had proved a failure, and in the first half of the nineteenth century provincial Russia was at the mercy of notoriously corrupt petty bureaucrats. Gogol, in The Inspector-General, Dead Souls, and other works, has traced a vivid and telling picture of this unhappy state of affairs. The abolition of the office of governor-general (except in specially designated areas) and the partial reorganization of agencies of local government (laws of 1837 and 1845) contributed to administrative centralization by enhancing the position of the governor of the province. While centralization and bureaucratism were the distinctive features of local administration during this period, there gradually came into being institutions dealing with economic needs, where representatives of the community took part side by side with appointed officials. Such were the provincial road commissions (1833), the provincial commissions on provisioning (1834), and committees on local dues and charges (1851). Although these agencies played a subordinate role and participation in their work by local representatives was largely perfunctory, they are often regarded as precursors of the local self-government act of 1864 (Kize-vetter, Polievktov).
The slow growth of cities and towns and the decay of a system of municipal government that was ostensibly based on the act of 1785 but actually run by the police called for legislative action, especially under a regime that firmly believed in the salutary effect of administrative fiat. Various departments and special committees had for years busied themselves with plans for the betterment of city govern-